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Traditional concepts of citizenship and sovereignty have come under 
pressure from the combined challenge of globalization and the 
subnational revolt. Against this background this article sets out an 
argument for new visions of the state in which subnational and 
transnational citizenship are strengthened and in which one central 
purpose of the state is mediating different loyalties at the subnational, 
national and international levels. The analysis explores various connec- 
tions between Bull’s reflections on a possible post-Westphalian order in 
Europe, discourse ethics and the idea of cosmopolitan democracy. The 
article concludes with some observations about the nature of citizen- 
ship in the post-Westphalian state. 


The rise of the modern state involved ‘a revolution in loyalties’ in which an 
‘inner circle of loyalty expanded’ and ‘an outer circle of loyalty shrank’. New 
loyalties to the state replaced the inner web of customary loyalties to an 
‘immediate feudal superior? and the outer web of ‘customary religious 
obedience to the Church under the Pope’. (Wight, 1978: 25). As the 
century draws to a close, the subnational revolt, emergent transnational 
loyalties in Europe and the trend towards the internationalization of 
decision-making reveal that the processes which created and sustained 
overeign territorial states in this region are being reversed. The implications 
for social and political theory are steadily becoming clearer. It is well-known 
that the transformation of political community in the 16th and 17th 
centuries created the new vocabulary of the sovereign territorial state. The 
conjunction of forces which are transforming contemporary Europe reveals 
that the time is ripe to engineer a new revolution in political thought or, 
more accurately, to complete the Copernican Revolution in political 
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thinking initiated by Kant (Gallie, 1978). What is required are visions of the 
post-Westphalian state. 

The idea that the time might be ‘ripe for the enunciation of new concepts 
of universal political organisation which would show how Wales, the United 
Kingdom and the European Community could each have some world 
political status while none laid claim to exclusive sovereignty’ was suggested 
by Hedley Bull (1977: 267) over 15 years ago. Bull’s comments provide the 
starting-point for the present argument. Bull was correct that ‘one reason 
for the vitality of the states system is the tyranny of the concepts and 
normative principles associated with it? (1977: 275). The absence of 
alternative images of political community which could not be dismissed as 
facile or utopian is a striking feature of modern political life. However, Bull’s 
question of whether there is ‘a need to liberate thought and action from 
these confines by proclaiming new concepts and normative principles which 
would give shape and direction to the trends making against the present 
system’ (Bull, 1977: 275-6) is made more urgent by the vulnerability of 
nation-states to various internal and external pressures summarized above. It 
has become essential to separate citizenship form the nation-state ‘in the 
context of the globalisation of social relations and the increasing social 
differentiation of social systems’ (Turner, 1993: 15). 

The nature of the social bond which has bound the members of each 
modern European state together and separated them from other states and 
the rest of humankind is being challenged by subnational groups and eroded 
by the advance of regionalism and globalization. These pressures pose a 
combined challenge to the exclusionary nature of sovereignty and to 
traditional ideas about citizenship. Enshrining new rights in international 
conventions has meant that there has been modest but significant progress in 
Europe in building upon the rights which citizens possess as members of 
sovereign states. Equally important is the decisive shift away from ‘differ- 
ence-blind’ citizenship to new formulations which recognize the special 
identities of subnational ethnic groups (Taylor, 1994). This paper makes the 
case for a normative vision of the state in Europe in which subnational and 
transnational citizenship are strengthened and in which mediating between 
the different loyalties and identities present within modern societies is one 
central purpose of the post-Westphalian state. 

The argument is in four parts. Part 1 surveys Bull’s prescient remarks 
about the conceivable transformation of state structures in Europe. Part 2 
considers intriguing developments in the European political order in the 
period since Bull was writing, noting how these generate new possibilities 
for the radical extension of democracy, not only inside states but crucially in 
the broader transnational domain. The troubling question of whether or not 
cosmopolitan democracy is a utopian ideal is considered here.! Part 3 
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considers these empirical developments in the context of discourse ethics 
and seeks to develop the normative foundations of cosmopolitan democracy. 
Part 4 shifts the discussion to the contemporary debate about citizenship 
and argues for new modes of citizenship which weave the ideals of 
cosmopolitan democracy into the structure of the post-Westphalian state. 


I. Bull on the European State 


Bull seemed to find the vision of a post-Westphalian Europe perfectly 
congenial but seriously qualified his support. There were reasons to be 
sceptical about the extent to which ‘neo-medievalism’ would represent 
significant progress beyond earlier forms of political life. Violence was 
ubiquitous in medieval times and in all likelihood it would be integral to a 
future ‘neo-medieval order of overlapping sovereignties and jurisdictions’ 
(Bull, 1979: 114).? Nevertheless Bull’s remarks about the possible post- 
Westphalian state provide a secure starting-point for current discussions 
about cosmopolitan democracy in Europe. 

Bull (1977: 254) observed that it ‘might. . .seem fanciful to contemplate 
a return to the medieval world, but it is not fanciful to imagine that there 
might develop a modern and secular counterpart of it that embodies its 
central characteristic: a system of overlapping authority and multiple loyalty’. 
The momentous nature of this shift in political organization and loyalty is 
elaborated as follows: 


One may imagine for example that a regional integration movement, like that 
in the countries of the European Community, might seek to undermine the 
sovereignty of its member states, yet at the same time stop short of transferring 
this sovereignty to any regional authority. If they were to bring about a 
situation in which the authorities existed both at the national and at the 
European level, but no one such authority claimed supremacy over others in 
terms of superior jurisdiction or its claims on the loyalties of individual 
persons, the sovereign state would have been transcended. Similarly, one may 
imagine that if nationalist separatist groups were content to reject the 
sovereignty of the states to which they are at present subject, but at the same 
time refrained from advancing any claims to sovereign statehood themselves, 
some genuine innovation in the structure of the world political system might 
take place. (Bull, 1979; 114). 


The new pattern of political organization would not supersede the state 
entirely but its role in world politics might be diminished to the extent that 
‘there was real doubt both in theory and in reality as to whether sovereignty 
lay with the national governments or with the organs of the community’ 
(Bull, 1977: 266). Bull further observed that it might be a short step from 
‘a situation of protracted uncertainty about the locus of sovereignty’ to the 
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condition where ‘the concept of sovereignty is recognized to be irrelevant’ 
(Bull, 1977: 266) A neo-medieval order would emerge if ‘modern states 
were to come to share their authority over their citizens, and their ability to 
command their loyalties, on the one hand with regional and world 
authorities, and on the other hand with substate or subnational authorities, 
to such a extent that the concept of sovereignty ceases to be applicable’ 
(Bull, 1977: 254). 

For Bull, the move towards a more universal political order would not 
erase national and subnational differences but grant cultural differences the - 
political recognition which has been withheld in the past. New forms of 
political organization would arise from the diffusion of sovereign power and 
the dispersal of political loyalties to several centres of political authority. 
What would emerge as a consequence of the demands upon states to shift 
power to various locales within the state and to an emergent regional 
authority beyond national frontiers would be a complex mesh of overlapping 
identities and loyalties: 


We may envisage a situation in which, say, a Scottish authority in Edinburgh, 
a British authority in London, and a European authority in Brussels were all 
actors in world politics and enjoyed representation in world political organisa- 
tions, together with rights and duties of various kinds in world law, but in 
which no one of them claimed sovereignty or supremacy over the others, and 
a person living in Glasgow had no exclusive or overriding loyalty to any one of 
them. Such an outcome would take us truly ‘beyond the sovereign state’ and 
is by no means implausible, but it is striking how little interest has been 
displayed in it by either the regional integrationists or the subnational 
‘disintegrationists’. (Bull, 1979: 114) 


The neglect of this future is no longer quite so evident among regional 
integrationists and subnational disintegrationists as it was when Bull was 
writing 15 years ago (Camilleri and Falk, 1992). But it still receives too little 
attention from political theorists, who are, with some exceptions, firmly 
wedded to reflections upon the modern state, and from students of 
international relations who by analysing relations between bounded commu- 
nities have ignored questions about how alternative forms of political 
community and new principles of international relations might evolve. What 
has been overlooked as a result of this weary division of labour is the need 
to rethink the bond which unites the members of a society, which shapes 
their conception of their rights and duties vis-a-vis the rest of the world and 
is shaped by international relations in turn. 

Bull’s remarks on possible new state forms have considerable contempo- 
rary relevance given institutional developments in Europe which promise to 
pass power and authority down to the regions and up to transnational 
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structures. Powerful barriers to realizing cosmopolitan democracy exist in 
Europe. Nevertheless, the cosmopolitan turn in democratic thinking (Archi- 
bugi and Held, 1995; Held, 1993) gives expression to real trends running 
against traditional notions of sovereignty and citizenship. Cosmopolitan 
democracy is not an ideal opposed to a reality which is recalcitrant to change 
but expresses important if challenged trends within Europe which favour the 
greater democratization of international life. 


2. Current Developments in Europe 


Current developments suggest that the time may be ripe for easing the 
sovereign state back from its central role in world politics so that stronger 
subnational and transnational loyalties and authorities can emerge. Past 
references to the Europe of the 50 and, more recently, the establishment of 
a Committee of the Regions are important because they indicate one way in 
which the democratic deficit in Europe could be overcome. What is more, 
the subnational revolt in the former socialist bloc has raised the question of 
how new political groups might extract themselves from the nation-states 
with which they feel little rapport, without bidding for full sovereignty. Fears 
that the acquisition of sovereignty may create profound insecurities for the 
ethnic minorities within these fledgling states have prompted European 
states to ask whether the recognition of sovereignty should be made 
conditional upon guarantees for minority rights. The CSCE process and the 
decision in 1992 to create a High Commissioner on National Minorities 
reflects these concerns as does the adoption also in 1992 of the European 
Charter of Regional or Minority Languages by the Council of Europe (Biro, 
1994). Despite these developments the international protection of minority 
rights remains lamentably weak. 

Instances of resistance from states and sections of their populations to the 
surrender of sovereignty abound, nevertheless the context in which modern 
European states operate has altered significantly since Bull briefly pondered 
the idea of a post-Westphalian Europe. Bull’s writings resonate with recent 
developments in Europe (and with issues in contemporary social and 
international theory, as we shall see later). In particular, the weakening of the 
old bonds linking citizens to the state creates unprecedented opportunities 
for new forms of political community attuned to the principles of 
cosmopolitan democracy. 

Because of the intellectual division of labour previously mentioned, social 
and political theory has been ill-prepared for a comprehensive analysis of the 
particular social bonds which unite the members of a society while 
separating them from the rest of humankind. Bull noted that Deutsch’s 
writings on the formation of security communities were pregnant with 
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implications for ‘a more general theory of international relations’ (Bull, 
1966: 42-3). As Bull observed, Deutsch sought ‘to think out the 
distinguishing features of a community, the different sorts of community 
that obtain, the elements that make up the cohesion of a community, the 
determinants of mutual responsiveness between one people and another’ 
(Bull, 1966: 365).° Connections between the ‘elements’ of cohesion and the 
degree of ‘mutual responsiveness’ is the crucial theme which has been 
regularly ignored by all but a small number of international theorists such as 
Deutsch and sociologists such as Nelson who built on Weber’s sociology by 
asking how far different civilizations permitted ‘fraternization’ and were 
willing to extend ‘the rights of dialogue and citizenship to participants 
hitherto excluded’ (Nelson, 1971, 1973).4 

Attempts to build upon such work need to recall that developments in the 
social sciences since the mid-1980s have argued for synoptic explanations 
alert to the interplay between multiple phenomena and distinct therefore 
from earlier approaches which tended to focus on one logic — strategic 
competition and war in the case of realism, production and exchange in the 
case of Marxism (Giddens, 1985; Mann, 1986; Tilly, 1993). The unifying 
and divisive character of the social bond which is peculiar to the modern 
state bears the imprint of several forces, including state-building and war, 
production and exchange, language, culture and belief. Multi-logic approa- 
ches which are alert to the interplay between this array of forces are evident 
in the analysis of state-building and social power but approaches have yet to 
appear which explain how the boundaries of political communities expand 
and contract, fluctuate in their levels of particularism and vary in the extent 
of their commitment to open dialogue with those who have previously been 
excluded. 

The interplay between state-building, geo-politics, production and 
exchange, culture and identity resolved itself in a specific combination of 
monopoly powers unique to the modern state: 


® the state’s monopoly control of the instruments of violence which reveals 
the importance of, inter alia, state-building, domestic pacification and 
war; 

® the state’s monopoly right of taxation, first claimed in order to finance the 
creation of state bureaucracies and standing armies? and later intertwined 
with the state’s duty to secure the health, welfare and education of its 
citizens, and always a reminder of the impact of production and exchange 
on the shape of modern communities; 

® the state’s role in shaping political identity, specifically in the context of 
modern war and production, but invariably the battleground for different 
visions of culture and community; and 
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@ the state’s monopolistic position in determining how legal disputes 
between citizens will be resolved, again interwoven with the process of 
domestic pacification, strategies of normalization and the creation of 
subjectivity in modern societies. 


The interplay between the multiple factors mentioned above explains the 
triumph of the modern state, the nature of the contemporary challenge to its 
dominant position in political life and the prospects for the emergence of 
new forms of political community. 

To develop this further: it is important to recall that the territorial state 
triumphed in Europe in part because it was large enough to defend itself 
from external attack but sufficiently compact to facilitate administration 
from a central point. The state secured and pacified its territory; it defined 
the legal principles and procedures which citizens were obliged to respect; 
later the state acquired new powers and responsibilities by increasing its 
involvement in the direction of economic life with the result that powerful 
nationalist sentiments were easier to instil. The state purchased the loyalty of 
its citizens by being the sole supplier of these legal, political and economic 
goods. 

Recent literature has focused upon various developments which loosen the 
bond between the citizen and the state and undermine tightly-bound 
communities in many parts of the world. The conditions under which the 
state exercises a monopoly of control of the instruments of violence are 
being transformed. War has had a vital role in the creation of national 
communities but what has been described as the obsolescence of force 
(Mueller, 1989) between the major industrial powers makes close ties 
between citizens and the state harder to reproduce. Unsurprisingly the 
pacification of core regions of the world-system has been accompanied by 
calls for greater political representation from those subnational groups 
whose claims have been easily contained until recent times by the ever 
present danger of war. 

The conditions under which the state once exercised its monopoly power 
of the right of taxation have been transformed by the phenomenon of 
globalization. International capital markets and the internationalization of 
relations of production limit the state’s capacity to decide national economic 
policy on its own. Globalization is closely linked with pacification, as 
Rosecrance (1986) observes in his analysis of the rise of the trading state. 
The conquest of territory is now a barrier to economic growth and the cult 
of violence hardly features in the self-image of core powers (especially in 
their dealings with one another). Various ‘evasions of sovereignty’ (Falk, 
1990) have appeared, such as interregional cooperation and contacts 
between Brussels and the regions which bypass central governments entirely. 
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Given the inescapable pressures to internationalize, ancient divisions 
between separate states are overlaid with new and potentially more 
important divisions between those who have the capacity to exercise 
citizenship and those for whom citizenship has been relegated to a series of 
empty, formal rights. Because of globalization all citizens are exposed to the 
rigours of risk society (Beck, 1992). | 

Crucially, the conditions under which the state has regulated the identity 
of its citizens are being radically altered. Mass migration is transforming 
most societies into diverse, multi-ethnic societies. Throughout the world 
indigenous peoples and national minorities drive forward the ‘politics of 
recognition’ (Taylor, 1994) in which national-assimilationist ideologies are 
rejected and claims for practices which value and preserve cultural diversity 
are advanced. All communities are now locked into global communication 
and information networks embodying new forms of socio-cultural power 
with highly ambiguous results. Groups espousing cultural closure and 
groups favouring greater openness to the outside world are evident in most 
parts of the world. Globalization confronts states with difficult choices about 
levels of attachment to regional organizations. A commanding consensus 
about the question of national identity is increasingly hard to find. 

The context in which the state exercises its legal powers has also been 
transformed by globalization. Pressures to relax traditional assumptions 
about sovereign immunity have increased in the wake of commercial 
developments between states and private organizations. The use of inter- 
national legislation to harmonize areas of national policy is pronounced as is 
the development of the closer international scrutiny of the state’s regard for 
the human rights of its citizens. As Parekh (1991) has shown, strong 
pressures exist in multi-cultural societies to interpret and apply the law 
sensitively in the light of cultural differences. 

The nature of the bond uniting members of the same society and the 
extent of separateness from the world is therefore being transformed across 
the world. The character of the social bond is keenly contested in most 
societies and no community is at one with itself (Derrida, 1992: 9-11). In 
this context the possibility of new forms of political community no longer 
seems utopian. The prospect of a post-Westphalian order is already 
immanent within a complex web of social, economic, cultural and political 
changes, and new visions of citizenship, community and sovereignty have 
started to appear (Connolly, 1993; Held, 1993; Kymlicka, 1989, 1995; 
Linklater, 1992; Walker, 1993). Bull’s comments about the future European 
state have acquired greater relevance over the past few years although it is 
essential to take the argument further in new normative and sociological 
inquiries into the nature of bounded communities. In this context it is 
important to explore the relationship between critical theory, discourse 
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ethics and cosmopolitan democracy to advance the case for new polities 
embodying higher levels of universality and diversity than the modern state 
has allowed. 


3. Critical Theory and Modes of Exclusion 


The argument thus far is that the vision of cosmopolitan democracy does not 
clash with the existing order but gives expression to important but contested 
developments within modern states. While there are forces which are 
resistant to the shift of power to local regions and to transnational structures 
there are patterns of change in contemporary Europe which reveal that the 
notion of cosmopolitan democracy is no longer fanciful. To show that this is 
a desirable future however it is useful to link the discussion of cosmopolitan 
democracy with critical theory and discourse ethics. 

The first point to make is that there is a parallel between Bull’s remark 
about defending normative principles which support the trends running 
against the present system and the method of critical social theory which 
examines the possibility of higher levels of political self-determination which 
are already immanent within existing forms of life. Critical theory is explicitly 
concerned with an emancipatory project with universalist aspirations which 
transcend national frontiers. Rather like Bull’s approach, critical theory 
defends universality and difference and suggests the most salient question is 
how structures can be treated which strike the right balance between them. 
Bull’s position on the diffusion of sovereign power and the dispersal of 
political loyalties to several centres of political authority can be defended on 
the grounds that it will extend the reach of democratic processes, but the 
link with democracy is not as explicit in his writings as it is in critical 
theory. 

A crucial aspect of critical theory is that it argues for the extension of 
democracy although it has been relatively silent about how this might be 
achieved in international relations. Discourse ethics as developed by Apel 
and Habermas defends the creation of dialogic communities at all levels of 
social and political life and clashes with sovereignty which severely restricts 
the capacity of outsiders to participate in dialogue regarding issues which 
affect their vital interests. Discourse ethics argues that human beings need to 
be reflective about the ways in which they include and exclude others from 
dialogue. It argues that they should be willing to problematize bounded 
communities (indeed boundaries of all kinds) and that the legitimacy of 
practices of exclusion is questionable if they have failed to take account of 
the interests of outsiders. It provides additional normative support for the 
vision of cosmopolitan democracy. 
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Discourse ethics argues that norms cannot be valid unless they can 
command the consent of everyone whose interests stand to be affected by 
them (Habermas, 1989; 82ff). One of its central claims is that the validity of 
principles must therefore be established through forms of dialogue which are 
in principle open to all human beings. On this basis it seeks to define the 
procedures which are essential to authentic dialogue. These include the 
convention that no person and no moral position can be excluded from 
dialogue in advance. Authentic dialogue presupposes a particular moral 
psychology. True dialogue is not a trial of strength between adversaries hell- 
bent on converting others to their cause but comes into existence when 
human beings accept that there is no a priori certainty about who will learn 
from whom and when they are willing, therefore, to engage in a process of 
reciprocal critique (Habermas, 1990: 26). Involvement in dialogue requires 
that agents suspend their own supposed truth claims, respect the claims of 
others and anticipate that their initial points of departure will be modified in 
the course of dialogue. What guides participants is a commitment to be 
moved by the force of the better argument (Habermas, 1990: 66, 89). 

Habermas (1985: 94-6) argues that a ‘fully transparent. . homogenised 
and unified society’ is not a political ideal but his claim that the aim of 
dialogue is to determine which principles can be generalized has been 
interpreted as implying the search for a universal consensus. Critics of 
Habermas have asked whether cultural differences are valued by supporters 
of discourse ethics (Benhabib, 1993: 9).° Whether recent discussions within 
the feminist literature have clarified Habermas’s claims or transformed them 
is a matter of interpretation but unquestionably they have added greater 
precision to the analysis of the nature and purpose of dialogue. Fearing that 
differences might be cancelled by a stultifying moral consensus some 
feminist writers have argued that dialogue cannot be exhausted by the quest 
for general principles governing similar persons in like circumstances. Moral 
universals cannot emerge without a dialogue between concrete others, but 
may not emerge from that encounter at all. True discourse requires 
sympathetic engagement with the very different standpoints which may be 
taken by the ‘other’; the outcome of dialogue may be no more than an 
agreement to disagree. 

Reflecting these developments, Frazer and Lacey (1993: 203-12) argue 
for a ‘dialogic communitarianism’ which renounces the goal of a ‘unified 
public’ and affirms the value of ‘unassimilated otherness’, but this argument 
does not rule universals out of the ethical equation. Some theorists such as 
Benhabib (1993) Gilligan (1993) and O’Neill (1989) argue that the moral 
agent needs to balance the two moralities which deal with generalized 
principles and the concern for specific others. These feminist approaches are 
not opposed to universalism in all its forms but take issue with a universalism 
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which devalues cultural differences (Young, 1991: 105). Their effect is to 
imagine a stronger universalism in which dialogue encounters difference and 
is therefore open to what White (1991) calls ‘responsibility to otherness’. 
The upshot of these debates is that discourse ethics promises forms of life 
which are simultaneously far more universalistic and open to difference than 
the modern state has been. Critical theory intersects with the analysis of the 
post-Westphalian state developed earlier and endorses the commitment to 
modes of cosmopolitan democracy which seek to extend the boundaries of 
political community without endorsing a universalism which is antagonistic 
to cultural differences (Beitz, 1994). 

Discourse ethics sets out the procedures to be followed so that individuals 
are equally free to express their moral differences, and able to resolve them, 
if this is possible, through the force of the better argument. It does not 
provide putative solutions to substantive moral debates, envisage end points 
or circulate blueprints. Although the contention that discourse ethics is 
formalistic is valid the perspective contains important substantive implica- 
tions. In addition to setting out the formal conditions which have to be 
satisfied before open dialogue can be said to exist, discourse ethics invites the 
critique of structures and beliefs which obstruct open dialogue. Illustrating 
this theme, Cohen (1990: 71, 100) argues that discourse ethics is necessarily 
critical of ‘forms of life based on domination, violence and systematic 
inequality’ which block full participation. Cohen stresses the contribution of 
liberal-democratic society in this regard without assuming that Western 
liberal democracy is the model of government which should apply univer- 
sally. Discourse ethics can be institutionalized in structures of participation, 
the precise character of which varies from place to place. However the 
normative aims of discourse ethics cannot be realized by independent 
experiments in democratic participation carried out by separate sovereign 
states. 

Discourse ethics, therefore, induces the questioning of traditional notions 
of sovereignty and citizenship with a view to opening up new forms of 
political community. Rethinking citizenship is crucial since this concept 1s 
central to the bond which unites the members of the sovereign state and 
separates them from other communities. Troubled by political structures 
which fail to take account of the interests of other societies, critical theory 
argues for new social bonds which revise the traditional boundaries of 
political community. But while arguing for this step it is important to recall 
how traditional societies have frequently excluded the members of minority 
groups from full participation in the affairs of the community. Critical theory 
recognizes that traditional ideas of statehood have possessed an assim- 
ilationist logic which indigenous peoples and subnational groups emphat- 
ically reject (Kymlicka, 1989, 1995). The politics of recognition denies that 
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the citizens of modern states must share the same identity or possess exactly 
the same rights. Critical theory imagines new forms of community in which 
outsiders have greater representation and voice but it also defends steps to 
write a new social contract with the members of traditionally marginal 
groups. More radically still, it needs to ensure that two far-reaching 
developments are connected by promoting the representation of minority 
groups in international institutions committed to transnationalizing 
democracy. 

Discourse ethics questions the social bond between the citizen and the 
state which perpetuates the sovereign state as a system of dual closure 
excluding the internal and external other. Its sentiments are broadly in line 
with those expressed in the writings of Bull. Discourse ethics questions 
traditional modes of exclusion and imagines new dialogic possibilities which 
involve states in despatching power in two directions: upwards in the search 
for greater universality and downwards to satisfy legitimate claims for the 
recognition of cultural differences. Such movements of power and authority 
which create the conditions in which cosmopolitan democracy can flourish 
have profound implications for traditional understandings of citizenship and 
sovereignty. The next two sections consider these implications in more 
detail. 


4, Citizenship 


Cosmopolitan democracy places insiders and outsiders on equal terms within 
radical new experiments in political participation. It expands the boundaries 
of political community and increases the influence of subnational groups and 
regions. Progress along these lines involves the reconceptualization of 
citizenship and opens up a new stage in the dialectical development of 
citizen rights. 

T.H. Marshall’s influential account of the development of citizenship in 
Britain shapes the argument to follow. Marshall (1973) suggests that the 
possibility of enlarging the rights of members is immanent within societies 
which rely on concepts of citizenship to constitute the social bond. 
Citizenship 1s clearly linked with deep cultural assumptions about who is and 
who is not entitled to belong to the community, but it involves societies in 
peculiar tensions or contradictions which arise less starkly in societies which 
do not employ the language of citizenship to constitute the social bond. 
From these tensions new social bonds can arise because while citizenship can 
enforce exclusion it has a radicalizing potential which can be turned against 
the state itself. Uncertainties about the nature and purposes of the 
community, resistance to prevailing structures and predominant conceptions 
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of identity, and a degree of openness to the future are inescapable in societies 
where citizenship helps constitute the social bond. 

Citizenship is intriguing from the vantage point of critical theory because 
it has been central to systems of inclusion and exclusion peculiar to modern 
states. It has been a means of depriving sections of the population of 
ownership of a range of legal, political and social rights. But the tension 
between the egalitarian claims which are inherent within the language of 
citizenship and actual social inequalities has generated resistance from 
marginal groups. Restricted access to citizenship or restricted definitions of 
citizenship have been the spur to further political action. The creation of 
new rights was one unsurprising, though far from inevitable, response to the 
tensions and contradictions of modern states, but it did, as E.H. Carr (1945) 
argued, envelop these societies in several tensions and dilemmas internation- 
ally. Overcoming these tensions requires the transcendence of conventional 
notions of citizenship and the reworking of traditional understandings of the 
relationship between the state and humanity. Cosmopolitan democracy is a 
means of ensuring that the process of extending citizenship rights within 
states is carried forward into the international sphere in order to reconcile 
basic tensions in modern states. 

In his analysis Marshall argued that citizenship in the 18th century 
emphasized the rights which were necessary for individual freedom, rights to 
be protected through the courts. In the 19th century citizenship came to 
include the right of political participation and was concerned with the 
extension of access to the parliamentary process. In the 20th century 
citizenship came to include ‘the right to a modicum of economic welfare and 
security [and] the right to share to the full in the social heritage’ (Marshall, 
1973: 71ff). The idea of the good citizen developed to refer to concerns for 
the welfare of the weak in the community. 

A certain dialectic had been at work here, the conclusion which T.H. 
Marshall reached in his analysis of the development of citizenship in Britain 
during the last two centuries. Leaving the question of Marshall’s possible 
evolutionism aside, his analysis noted how citizenship has possessed its own 
forward momentum, with each advance creating the context for additional 
claims to dislodge robust forms of exclusion. We shall have cause to return 
to the dialectical development of citizenship later when considering the 
identity of the post-Westphalian state. But what Marshall argues was that the 
right of protection under the law was incomplete without the additional 
capacity to participate in the law-making process; and the right of political 
participation was inadequate unless citizens had access to the material and 
social resources which would make it possible for them to exercise their 
rights. The extension of citizenship occurred in the wake of the realization 
that ‘the formal recognition of an equal capacity for rights [is] not enough’ 
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(Marshall, 1973: 94). There is no reason to suppose that the dialectical 
development of citizenship had to unfold as if escorted by some historical 
teleology but there were good reasons why it did take place in political 
argument and subsequently shaped political practice. Initial steps to enlarge 
citizenship generated the experience of second-class citizenship and led to 
pressures to create real involvement in the political life of the community. 

Ambiguities and antinomies surrounded citizenship in the national 
domain and attempts to overcome these problems had detrimental con- 
sequences for the international realm. As E.H. Carr (1945) argued, states in 
the first part of the century enlarged the meaning of citizenship to include 
welfare rights, but the socialization of the nation and the nationalization of 
economic policy had dire international consequences. Social welfare became 
a prominent concern, but protectionism and greater international economic 
and political competition were the result. Economic nationalism led to the 
demise of large-scale immigration and intense rivalry between nation-states 
became inevitable after the momentous decision was taken in 1919 to close 
national frontiers. National culture became more inclusive with the exten- 
sion of citizenship rights from the legal and political to the economic 
domains, but national exclusiveness in the conduct of foreign policy and 
tighter national control over the admission of refugees intensified. Inflamed 
initially by the economic transition, nationalism after World War I encour- 
aged total war while popular hatred blurred the important distinction 
between military and civilian targets. Coupled with the decline of inter- 
national law in the 1930s, the deportation of peoples to tidy the frontiers 
signalled the end of the liberal era in which nationalism united citizens 
without creating aggressively particularistic attitudes towards peoples else- 
where. International order in the interwar period was weakened as political 
communities in Europe became more tightly bound and more sharply 
divided from one another. 

The extension of citizenship in the first part of the century deepened the 
divide between the state and humanity in Europe. Questions surrounding 
the morality of war, global social justice and human rights have revealed that 
the normative status of the civic bond which unites and separates the 
members of the state has been controversial throughout the history of the 
states system. The cosmopolitan element in the European states system has 
ensured that arguments for treating insiders and outsiders as equals have 
remained important. 

A contemporary example with clear implications for global citizenship is 
Shue’s consideration of the ethics of exporting hazards. Shue (1981) 
observes that an asbestos producing plant in the United States was closed 
and subsequently exported to Sierra Leone following clear evidence that 
asbestos production had damaged the health of American workers. Shue’s 
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argument is that there was no justification in this case for treating insiders 
and outsiders differently and consequently no ethical support for the 
decision to export hazards to other countries. This argument lends ethical 
support to the idea of global citizenship defined as duties to non-nationals — 
to what Beck (1992) calls ‘the proletariat in global risk society’. It is 
important, however, to build upon the idea of global citizenship understood 
as ‘duties beyond borders’. The logic of moral equality, it will be suggested 
later, requires democratic processes which confer citizenship as rights of 
participation on equal individuals. 

Most recent accounts of global citizenship take up the idea of moral 
equality in the concept of obligations to the rest of humankind. Derek 
Heater (1991: 163-4) argues that citizenship need not be confined 
exclusively to the rights which individuals owe the sovereign state. Citizen- 
ship as a system of moral duties, rather than a group of legal rights, can be 
associated with any geographical unit from the city to the whole of 
humankind. Heater uses the term world social citizenship to refer to the 
duties which the rich owe the poor in world society. Similarly, Martin Shaw 
(1991: 187) argues that ‘post-military citizenship’ replaces the classical duty 
of citizens to defend the state with obligations to the poor and duties to the 
natural environment. In the world of foreign policy, middle powers such as 
Australia have introduced the concept of the ‘good international citizen’ 
which affirms the obligation of states to have regard for ‘purposes beyond 
themselves’ (Linklater, 1992). Such formulations of citizenship reveal that 
there is the possibility of a dialectical movement beyond the closed world of 
the sovereign state. The relationship between the state and humanity has 
been a matter of dispute in the modern West given the influence of the 
cosmopolitan idea of the equality of the individual members of humankind. 
Addressing this problem, global citizenship defines certain moral duties to 
others as a means of transcending the tension between the state and 
humanity (Falk, 1994). 

Although it is an important step in efforts to carry the idea of equality 
forward into the sphere of international relations, global citizenship has 
several crucial weaknesses. The emphasis is on the duty of the strong to help 
others, on the need for compassion from world citizens. But as Michael 
Ignatieff (1991: 34) has argued, citizenship is generally taken to be about 
rights rather than duties. Strictly, citizenship is less about compassion and 
more about ‘ensuring for everyone the entitlements necessary for the 
exercise of their freedom’. Notions of global citizenship do not go quite this 
far. They stress the moral rights of others but they are mainly concerned with 
the moral duties of citizens of the world. Duty holders retain a level of 
discretion over decisions about whether or not (and how) to honour moral 
obligations. In the language of modern secular natural law theory these 
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obligations are not perfect (determinate and enforceable) but imperfect 
(indeterminate and optional). Kant criticized those theorists such as Grotius, 
Pufendorf and Vattel who argued that whereas obligations between citizens 
were perfect, obligations to the rest of the human race were imperfect.’ This 
points to a crucial weakness in notions of global citizenship. With global 
citizenship moral duties are not necessarily accompanied by rights to 
participate in dialogue as equals who can either grant or withhold their 
consent. Nevertheless, by stressing important yet imperfect cosmopolitan 
moral duties, global citizenship is an intermediate step between the 
circumstances of confining the ethical constituency to co-nationals and a 
condition in which universal political structures embody perfect citizen 
rights for all. 

Developments such as the Nuremberg Convention challenged traditional 
concepts of citizenship by defining the rights and duties inherent in an 
imagined moral community which transcended the boundaries of the 
sovereign state. The Nuremberg Doctrine established that individuals had 
the right to disobey unlawful superior orders and could be brought before 
international courts if accused of crimes against humanity. A nascent form of 
global citizenship is ingrained in the Nuremberg Convention, although the 
international rights and duties so enshrined remained imperfect, the 
victorious retaining sovereign discretion over decisions about whom to bring 
before international courts of law. 

Few images of global citizenship reach further. Realizing the promise of 
modes of active citizenship which might be regarded as immanent within 
cosmopolitan claims about moral equality remains a distant hope. An 
interesting bridge between the Nuremberg Convention and a schematic 
outline of citizenship in the post-Westphalian state can be found in E.H. 
Carr’s remarks on Europe’s possible trajectory of development after World 
War II. 

In Nationalism and After, Carr argued that the violent first part of the 
century occurred because the liberal balance between nationalism and 
internationalism has been overturned by the state’s increased role in national 
economic life. Carr imagined a new European polity which brought insiders 
and outsiders within a new polity committed to protecting basic citizenship 
rights. New transnational structures which were responsible for economic 
planning to secure the welfare rights of all were required in the post-World 
War II world. 

In the new world of welfare internationalism the interests of the people of 
Dusseldorf and Lille would count as much as the interests of people in 
Oldham and Jarrow. New forms of political community were required 
because national citizenship could no longer secure the benefits associated 
with it. Carr’s imagined transnational polity placed all citizens on the same 
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level without disregarding cultural differences. Rather like Bull’s neo- 
medievalism, Carr (1945: 45) argued that ‘the international community, if it 
is to flourish, must admit (a) multiplicity of authorities and diversity of 
loyalties’. In this polity international citizenship is not the benevolent act of 
performing duties to those who nevertheless lack concrete rights. The 
principle of moral equality begins to be incorporated within a concrete form 
of life. What began as Moralitat — the critique of existing practices from an 
ethical standpoint which could not be realised immediately — becomes 
Sittlichkeit based on reconfigured social bonds. 

Carr’s analysis was one of the first responses to a crucial problem facing 
the post-Westphalian state. As Habermas notes, what ‘was once meant by 
the idea of popular sovereignty is doomed to decay to a mere chimera if it 
remains locked in the historical form of the self-asserting sovereign nation- 
state’ (1994: 165). Similar themes are captured in Turner (1986: 140), that 
‘we have a system of national citizenship in a social context which requires a 
new theory of internationalism and universalistic citizenship’, and in Balibar 
(1988: 725), that the ‘struggle for citizenship as a struggle for equality must 
begin again’ with the emergence of ‘a cosmopolis of communications and 
financial transactions’. Such commitments involve the transcendence of the 
conflict between the state and humanity which was intensified in the first 
part of the century as citizenship was extended and revised. What 
distinguishes these commitments from global citizenship is the move beyond 
duty and compassion to new structures of democratic politics in post- 
Westphalian communities. | 

Although Carr argued that new political structures would need to take 
account of the variety of human loyalties there is little in the way of explicit 
consideration of the rights of minorities in his analysis. Because the defence 
of minority rights provided the pretext for Nazi German annexation of 
German-speaking areas such as the Sudetenland, states were unenthusiastic 
about taking new measures to protect minorities in the aftermath of World 
War II. But at the end of the century no serious account of citizenship can 
proceed without noting that the main challenge to its traditional construc- 
tion comes from indigenous peoples and minority groups. New democratic 
polities such as those defended by Habermas, Held, Turner and Balibar need 
to revise conventional understandings of citizenship in the light of the new 
politics of recognition. 

Citizenship abstracts from the particularity of persons to define the rights 
to which all are entitled as equal citizens. The politics of recognition argues 
that modern notions of citizenship are exclusionary because they neglect the 
different needs of specific groups such as national minorities and indigenous 
peoples. A parallel exists here with the feminist argument that universalistic 
ethics privilege the generalized other and deem the ethic of care and 
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responsibility for the needs of the concrete other unsuitable for consumption 
in the public domain. A cogent account of the weaknesses of this point of 
view is provided by G.M. Phillips. As Phillips (1991: 81-3) demonstrates, 
there is a short step between arguing that all citizens are equal despite their 
differences to concluding that differences do not matter at all; further, the 
invitation to particular groups to transcend particularity and to identify with 
the wider good can be a summons to accept the dominance of privileged 
groups. For these reasons assimilationist strategies have been challenged by 
the doctrine of treating other cultures as different and equal.® The upshot is 
that minorities and indigenous groups should be incorporated in the state 
consociationally rather than universally in recognition that the boundaries of 
these cultural communities are not co-extensive with the boundaries of the 
territorial state.” It is crucial that the politics of recognition be incorporated 
within post-sovereign conceptions of cosmopolitan democracy. 

For the past 200 years the struggle against exclusion has been central to 
modern political life ~ at first in Europe and now across the wider world. 
This is the context in which to place the contemporary reinvention of 
citizenship. Reconfiguring citizenship rights in the 20th century was integral 
to the design of political communities which became less exclusionary at 
home but more exclusionary abroad. The effects of reconfiguration, so ably 
described by Carr, can be offset by crafting new visions of global citizenship 
and by establishing citizenship rights in new post-sovereign polities. Without 
the accompaniment of group rights at the national and transnational level 
these efforts to universalize citizenship will remain radically incomplete. The 
deeper project of cosmopolitan democracy is to recast the social bond and 
transcend the Westphalian division between the inside and outside of 
political communities." The unity of the species may or may not be 
anticipated by the first speech act but the promise of political communities 
which are committed to maximizing universality and diversity is inherent 
within the first decision to defend the rights of the citizen. 


5. Post-Westphalian Communities 


Attempts to universalize citizenship by extending rights in international 
relations and to particularize citizenship by recognizing special group rights 
comprise two of the most important contemporary exercises in the challenge 
to unjustified exclusion. Bull’s references to a neo-medieval Europe indi- 
cated that a polity combining greater universality and difference could 
produce deep uncertainty about the locus of sovereignty and confuse 
structures of authority and patterns of loyalty to the point where the concept 
of sovereignty might cease to be relevant. The analysis of citizenship in the 
previous section points towards a similar conclusion. Coupling the dual logic 
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governing recent debates about citizenship does not simply erode the 
nationalist culture in which the state exercises its powers so that while 
sovereignty is retained it is exercised with regard to wider ethical con- 
stituencies. Rather the dialectics of citizenship entails a dramatic shift beyond 
the Westphalian principle of sovereignty. 

What is at issue is the unitary conception of sovereignty developed by 
Bodin and bolstered in the subsequent literature. Unitarianism argues that 
what ‘makes a man a citizen [is] the mutual obligation between subject and 
‘sovereign’ (Bodin, 1967: 21) in which faith and obedience are exchanged 
for justice, counsel, assistance, encouragement and protection. Four points 
are worth noting about the classical doctrine of sovereignty: first, no one can 
be the subject of more than one sovereign; second, only one sovereign 
power can prevail within a territory; third, all citizens possess the same status 
and rights, and fourth the bond between citizen and sovereign excludes the 
alien.? 

Cosmopolitan democracy is in tension with the Westphalian principles of 
sovereignty and citizenship. Greater universality and diversity entail that 
citizens are free to develop subnational and transnational projects in several 
political arenas which are not hierarchically-arranged. Cosmopolitan democ- 
racy involves the dispersal of sovereign powers rather than their aggregation 
in an unchallengeable central authority. If the social bond is transformed to 
recognize claims for diversity then the rights of citizens need to have a 
flexible and varying content: the idea of an undifferentiated public which is 
subordinate to a single sovereign power becomes untenable. Citizenship 
then involves rights of access to international bodies to seek redress against 
abuses of sovereign power. If the social bond is modified to permit outsiders 
that access to dialogue which the Westphalian system refused then the idea 
that the rights of citizens are bound together by one sovereign centre is 
indefensible. This suggests new axes of citizenship which, in recognizing 
multiple identifies and loyalties, break with the unitarian doctrine of 
sovereignty. 

To develop these points further it is useful to reflect on the thin 
conception of citizenship within the European Union Treaty and to consider 
what a thicker conception of citizenship would contain. The relevant section 
of The European Union Treaty which maintains that ‘every person holding 
the nationality of a Member State shall be a citizen of the Union’ stresses the 
following individual legal rights or entitlements: the right of free movement 
within Europe, the right to reside in the territory of another member state, 
the right to petition the European Parliament or the EU Ombudsman and 
to seek assistance from any member state while overseas. The treaty creates 
a set of individual political rights: the right to vote and stand as a candidate 
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in local elections in other countries and to vote or stand as a candidate for 
the European Parliament (Wise and Gibb, 1993). 

What is established within the treaty is a thin conception of citizenship 
more relevant to an international civil society than to an emerging political 
community. A thicker conception of citizenship would include the right of 
appeal beyond the state to European courts of law and participation in 
international institutions thereby permitting individuals to engage in ‘joint 
rule’ (Brewin, 1988). A thicker version of citizenship would rework the social 
bond to transcend the claim that all citizens must share one pre-eminent 
political identity and direct their allegiance to one exclusive sovereign power. 
The thicker conception of citizenship would grant subnational identities and 
emergent transnational loyalties an unprecedented political role. 

Two further aspects of the thick conception of citizenship arise, the first 
suggested by Marshall’s remarks about the incompleteness of forms of 
citizenship which revolve around the formal recognition of an equal capacity 
for rights. Social and economic rights which make it possible for citizens to 
exercise formal legal and political rights are central for the reasons set out in 
Marshall’s account. A second cluster of citizenship rights arise in response 
not to economic inequalities but to the new politics of recognition. The 
problems inherent in forms of citizenship which abstract from the partic- 
ularity of persons was noted in some earlier remarks on the feminist 
literature. Fears that membership of the EU may have the consequences of 
eroding the distinctive political traditions and identities of smaller countries 
have featured strongly in current politics not least in Scandinavia. Such 
reservations about or protests against the enlargement of political commu- 
nity require that visions of cosmopolitan democracy reflect upon the means 
of bridging the gap between the national and subnational loyalties of citizens 
and transnational political institutions. 

At least four possible ways of overcoming the distance between citizens 
and cosmopolitan democratic institutions exist: 


1. devolving political power so that citizenship can be enjoyed through 
participation in subnational assemblies; 

2. given their desire to reclaim lost rights through international recogni- 
tion, ensuring that subnational groups are adequately represented in 
transnational institutions; 

3. making it possible for subnational groups to appeal to international 
courts authorized to scrutinize claims of discrimination against minorities; 
and 

4. ensuring that subnational regions receive adequate resources to 
withstand the effects of deindustrialization upon vulnerable economies and 
to ensure the survival of their various languages and cultures. 
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These strategies help overcome the problem of distance in political 
associations which transcend the sovereign state, but they are far from 
complete. It is important that international institutions do not simply 
represent individuals gua individuals but the entire range of domestic and 
international groups and voluntary associations with which they identify 
(Brewin, 1994). Significantly these forms of identification include the 
strengthening sense of global ecological citizenship (Van Steenbergen, 
1994). Further, the axes of citizenship discussed in the preceding paragraphs 
do not include global citizenship which may be taken to include acts 
designed to assist desperate strangers and conduct designed to make 
citizenship a reality in societies elsewhere. One of the central features of the 
post-Westphalian state and of Europe as a whole should be the moral 
commitment ‘to not closing itself off? (Derrida, 1992: 29). 

What needs further discussion is the sequence of citizenship rights which 
is adequate in the post-Westphalian era. Marshall’s writings contained an 
implicit dialectics of citizenship relevant to the modern state. Legal rights 
were inadequate without rights of participation and these were incomplete 
where deep inequalities of wealth prevented large numbers of citizens from 
exercising their legal and political rights. Taking the dialectic of citizenship 
further is essential for the reasons outlined in Carr’s defence of welfare 
internationalism. It is possible to go beyond Carr’s account not only by 
institutionalizing cosmopolitan democracy but by ensuring that efforts to 
widen community are linked with efforts to deepen it through restoring the 
rights of subnational groups and strengthening voluntary associations. What 
this is to anticipate is the reconfiguration of citizenship to bind complex 
levels of identities (subnational, national and supranational) in new forms of 
political community. Reversing the processes which led to the formation of 
modern states is necessary as noted earlier because citizenship has simultane- 
ously advanced the cause of human equality and stood defiantly in its way. 

It is possible to imagine citizens of a polity which is wider than the state 
but which is not itself a state because it does not monopolize control of the 
instruments of violence, exercise the sole right of taxation, single out just 
one identity and make this superior to all others, or function as the final 
court of appeal. Although it is not a state this widened and deepened 
political community necessarily encroaches upon traditional state monopoly 
powers not least by transcending the main features of the unitarian theory of 
sovereignty. According to this theory, as noted earlier, no-one can be subject 
to more than one sovereign and only one sovereign can prevail within a 
given territorial state. Further, all citizens possess the same status and 
identity and the bond which links them with the state excludes the alien. 
Citizens of the post-Westphalian state can fall within the jurisdiction of 
several authorities; they can have multiple identities and they need not be 
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united by social bonds which make them indifferent to, or enemies of, the 
rest of the human race. The Westphalian state defends national interests 
against outsiders and frequently takes little account of marginal groups 
within society; the post-Westphalian state creates a new balance between 
subnational and other identities within the state, traditional nation-state 
loyalties and the wider sphere of international obligations.” 


Conclusion 


This article has brought together several areas of discussion which are 
infrequently linked: Bull’s comments on one possible future for Europe; 
certain trends in Europe which suggest the need to build upon his schematic 
observations; the relevance of critical theory and discourse ethics for 
cosmopolitan democracy; and recent accounts of citizenship and sover- 
eignty. One central theme runs through all four areas of discussion — the 
possibility of remaking political communities to achieve levels of universality 
and diversity which modern states have typically discouraged. Much modern 
thought has tended to think of these as opposites, but one of the most 
important trends — arguably the most important — in contemporary political 
thought claims that it is both possible and desirable to enjoy more 
universality and diversity, though only by first breaking with the form of 
political organization which has dominated throughout the post-West- 
phalian era. 

The argument in favour of reconstructing citizenship in the post- 
Westphalian state therefore supports the claim that although citizenship is 
one of the central achievements of modern states, it is both ‘too puffed up 
and too compressed’ (Wright, 1990: 32): too puffed up because the needs of 
those who do not share the dominant national culture are frequently 
disregarded; too compressed because the interests of outsiders are too often 
ignored. The argument builds on the claim that modern states should ‘go 
higher in (the) search for citizenship, but also lower and wider. Higher to 
the world, lower to the locality’ (Wright, 1990: 32). ‘Higher’ forms of 
citizenship include rights of participation in supranational structures as 
defended in the notion of cosmopolitan democracy and the international 
protection of the individual’s legal and welfare rights. ‘Lower’ forms of 
citizenship entail increasing the power of local communities and subnational 
groups. “Higher’ and ‘lower’ forms of citizenship need to be integrated by 
granting subnational groups throughout Europe the right of appeal beyond 
the state to international bodies and concomitant forms or representation in 
international institutions. 

Europe gave birth to sovereignty, territoriality, nationality and citizenship 
which it then exported to the rest to the world. Whether the era in which 
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these principles have been at the centre of political life is at an end is a matter 
of dispute. Some dimensions of European politics suggest that a new era 
may be coming into existence in which the principle of moral equality will 
underpin active citizenship within a post-Westphalian community (Falk, 
1994: 136-7). The new polity which could come about would mark a 
momentous step forward for the peoples of Europe and in time might come 
to be regarded as a historical watershed in the evolution of international 
society as a whole. Faced with this prospect one of the central tasks facing 
normative theory is to envisage new political structures which go beyond 
efforts to maintain order between settled bounded communities. What they 
would do is problematize the bounded community, question the modes of 
exclusion inherent in the social bond and defend global efforts to overcome 
unjustified exclusion. Various forces are loosening the grip of the nation- 
state so that a wider range of political identities and authorities can emerge. 
The normative task is to give these developments concrete expression in new 
forms of political community committed to realizing the Kantian universal 


kingdom of ends. 


Notes 


1. For an analysis of cosmopolitan democracy, see Archibugi and Held (1995). 
Held defines cosmopolitan democracy as ‘a model of political organisation in 
which citizens, wherever they are located in the world, have a voice, input and 
political representation in international affairs, in parallel with and independently 
of their governments’ (Archibugi and Held, 1995: 13). 

2. As with any other order, Bull argued, the neo-medieval order might well contain 
the risk of violence amongst other ills but the real issue is how structures and 
principles can be put in place which minimize such risks. Bull was strongly 
disinclined to reflect on alternative forms of political organization, believing that 
moral and political advocacy had a corrupting influence in the social sciences. 

3. These crucial themes are addressed in Deutsch’s rather neglected work on 
security communities (Deutsch, 1970). 

4. Exceptions to this oversight include the Marxist literature on nationalism and 
imperialism and several political theorists including Rousseau, who, in the 
Abstract of the Abbe de Saint-Pierre’s Project for Perpetual Peace, underlines the 
tension between man and citizen by asking whether ‘in joining a particular 
group of men, we have really declared ourselves the enemies of the whole human 
race?’ (Forsyth et al., 1970: 134). Important questions arise which can be asked 
of bounded communities at any stage in the development of the human race. 
These questions are not concerned with how bounded communities interact 
with each other (the gambit of traditional International Relations scholars) but 
with the much-neglected issue of how boundedness is constituted in the first 
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place. For further discussion see Devetak (1995). Amongst the important 

questions to ask are these: 

(i) What unifies insiders as members of a bounded community? Who is ‘the 
other’ within the community and:how does otherness within the commu- 
nity help define common identity? (Foucault, 1979; Habermas, 1989: 400). 
What level of social and political homogeneity within the bounded 
community is demanded of insiders, and what level of heterogeneity is 
permitted? How far is the relationship between self and other open to 
dialogue? 

(ii) How do members of the bounded community understand their separateness 
from other communities (Ruggie, 1983)? How is the other beyond the 
boundary understood? What level of conformity, if any, with the values of 
the bounded community is expected from outsiders? What level of 
internationalization is possible between bounded communities (Nelson, 
1971, 1973)? To what extent is the moral significance of boundaries open to 
question? What level of dialogue with outsiders is possible to determine the 
principles of interaction? 


For further consideration of these issues in the context of discourse ethics and 
critical international theory, see Linklater (1996). 


. Tilly (1993: 70) points out that the Prussian monarchy’s main tax-collection 


agency began life as the Prussian War Commissariat. 


. Note that the argument first arises in the feminist literature and specifically in 


regard to the Gilligan/Kohlberg debate. Gilligan argued that Kohlberg’s claim 
that universal ethical orientations were the most advanced devalued what she 
described as the ethic of care and responsibility, an ethical orientation which is 
commonly central to the experience of women caring for specific others within 
the family. 


. Note that Kant defended world citizenship in the context of sovereignty. He 


argued that individuals were equal members of the kingdom of ends but argued 
that the right to hospitality was the essential cosmopolitan principle. No 
institutions are described which would realize the universal kingdom of ends in 
the form of cosmopolitan democracy. 


. See Todorov (1992) for further consideration of this theme. 
. A particularly striking example is Kymlicka’s discussion of special citizenship 


rights which permit indigenous peoples to restrict the mobility, property and 
non-voting rights of non-indigenous peoples (Kymlicka, 1989: 137-8; 1995). 


. See Walker (1993). 
11. 
12. 


See James (1986, especially 48, 226-8) for a contemporary reformulation. 
These comments are very close to Heater (1991: 319) on the different 
geographical axes of citizenship stretching from the local/provincial through to 
the state, the regional and continental and the global, encompassing the 
individual, the subnational, the national and the international and including 
civil, political, social and cultural rights. For a similar line of argument see Pogge 
(1994). 
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